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with it. Earlier in the book, Shearin shows a proper appreciation 
of the true character of Leechdom syntax ; he takes it too seriously 
here. 

Page 83, 4. These indicatives are all, it seems to me, simple 
futures. Even seSe gewylt = qui regat is not convincing ; the dis- 
tinction between Latin third conjugation futures and subjunctives, 
which are closely allied in form, was not very sharply felt in the 
Middle Age. 

In Gen. 1, 11 (p. 84), fices sad sig is not a clause of purpose ; 
the subjunctive is due to the influence of the preceding imperative, 
the thought of which it completes. 

On page 85, Shearin cites the German damit dass of Luther and 
Berthold von Regensburg as ' an exactly parallel construction ' to a 
unique fturh hwan licet found in a charter of Edward the Confessor, 
published by W. DeGray Birch. Shearin seems to have quite 
failed to note that the pronoun here is hwan, and not %on ; its Ger- 
man parallel would be womit (more exactly wodureh) dass. If the 
text as given is correct, and of Edwardian date, this is perhaps the 
earliest recorded example of hwa relative in Old English. Shearin 
is evidently unaware that this fact is in any way significant or 
interesting ; above, under C (p. 84), he includes among his ' rela- 
tive pronouns ' one example of the interrogative, without the least 
comment ; in this case (Dial. 65, 10, MS. H) mid hwam, corres- 
ponding to Lat. wn.de, has not lost its interrogative-indefinite force. 

Fkank H. Chase. 



Shelley's Verskunst. Dargestellt v. Dr. Armin Kroder. (Mun- 
chener Beitrage zur Romanischen und Englischen Philologie, 
herausg. v. H. Breymann und J. Schick, xxvn Heft.) 
Erlangen und Leipzig, 1903. 

Dr. Kroder' s work is an exhaustive enumeration of Shelley's 
metres and metrical idiosyncracies, classified after the fashion of 
Schipper and presented with admirable clearness. Such exercises 
in scholarship, when applied to living languages and living forms 
of verse, are apt to be of little value. A tabulation of the 
varieties of the Old English long line or of the hexameters of Com- 
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modian is indispensable, for without something of the sort the study 
of an obsolete verse-form must be largely guesswork ; but if a vol- 
ume should be devoted to enumerating the ' anapaests ' in Tenny- 
son's blank verse the author must bear the burden of proving his 
results valuable. Dr. Kroder' s work is not justified by the mere 
fact (set forth in his Introduction) that it has not been done 
before. 

As a contribution to the theory of English verse, well as Dr. 
Kroder' s task has been accomplished, I cannot think that it is fully 
justified. It proves nothing more about Shelley than everybody 
knew before. It proves that his ear, though superfine, was 
curiously unacademic ; but there needs no ghost come from the 
grave to tell us this. There is, however, ample justification of 
another kind for Dr. Kroder' s industry in the still deplorable 
imperfectness of our Shelley texts. No modern poet's verses have 
been so inaccurately handed down to us, and future editors will 
find Dr. Kroder' s inductions an indispensable aid in the effort to 
choose between various readings. 

To students of English verse the present work will not be of 
much value ; but it is of great interest because the author announces 
his intention to publish at some future time a work on the theory 
of metrics. He has views of his own which he has here designedly 
suppressed, not wishing to mingle theory with fact. We are all so 
eager to see good work done in this field that any new adventurer 
receives a cordial welcome, and we are naturally anxious to scruti- 
nize his qualifications. 

Dr. Kroder' s qualifications seem to me excellent. Especially 
commendable is the modest temper (alas, too rare !) in which he 
recognizes the difference between English and German ears. This 
is all the more praiseworthy because Dr. Kroder shows a really 
astonishing appreciation of the nuances of English speech. Occa- 
sionally he makes a slip. Thus (p. 29) he classes the word bowels 
as syllabically equivalent to tower; he gives (p. 73) the following 
as a nine-syllable line : 

Ahasverus (sic~) and the caverns round ; 

and his remarks on identical rimes and assonances, if I am not 
mistaken, occasionally betray the foreigner ; but in general he is as 
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well qualified for his project as if he were an Englishman, or even 
an American. 1 

On pages 116 and 118 Dr. Kroder shows excellent sense as to 
the banality of certain pedantic classifications. It is true that even 
here he has not all the courage of his convictions ; for he is giving 
a three-fold classification of Shelley's uses of alliteration, which he 
finds may occur (A) at the middle and end of the verse, or at 
the beginning and end, (B) in three positions in the verse, sym- 
metrically counterpoised, or (C) helter-skelter, wherever chance 
decrees. This seems to me much as if, in analyzing the work of 
an old painter, I should say that corresponding shades of blue may 
be found (A) in the eyes and robe of the Madonna, (B) in her 
robe, the Child's eyes, and the sky, or (C) in other places and 
combinations of places. Classifications are idle unless they are 
based on scientific distinctions. When classification cuts loose from 
theory it runs mad, and becomes mere pedantry. Dr. Kroder, how- 
ever, shows elsewhere so much independence of obsolete pedantries 
that his forthcoming work is hardly in danger from this source. 
He is discreet in recognizing that many of Shelley's irregularities 
are due to oversight, discreet in his estimates of the agency of mere 
chance in conscious art, and discreet in making occasional conces- 
sions to national or racial tastes ; and, in general, all his discussions 
indicate a sane and serene critical temper. 

All the serious shortcomings of Dr. Kroder' s work seem to me 
due not to any essential disability but merely to unripeness in his 
general theory of metrics. For example, he gives (p. 8) the fol- 
lowing lines as instancing the use of one syllable for two : 

Cardinal, thou art the Pope's chamberlain. {The Genci.) 
Wail for the world's wrong. (A Dirge.) 

In fact, both lines exhibit the phenomenon which Mayor (most 
unsatisfactorily, to be sure) explains by his sequence of so-called 
pyrrhic and spondee, — a phenomenon familiar enough in English 
poetry, and easy enough of scientific explanation when the general 

1 This is not a bit of national conceit. The pronunciation of our mother 
tongue has changed of late more rapidly in England than in America, and 
there are indications that contemporary English poets find the classic verse- 
forms already archaic and unsatisfying. 
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theory of our verse is firmly grasped. Another example (among 
the countless ones in Shelley) is a passage from the Prometheus 
which Dr. Kroder gives (p. 63) with this atrocious scansion : 

Of the" good Titan, as storms tear the deep 
And beasts hear the 1 sea moan in inland caves. 

To be sure, Dr. Kroder does not generally intend his accents to indi- 
dicate the actual proper reading of the verse ; but here he expressly 
cites these lines as instances of Shelley's 'unbeautiful but frequent 
metrical accentuation of the article, or similar weak particles. ' 

Perhaps the most striking defect of the work, as an exposition 
of Shelley's verse, is its failure to say anything about the poet's 
phrasing. The art of versification consists in the compression of 
thought or feeling within a certain rigid mold ; the charm of the 
best kinds of verse is due chiefly to the perpetual conflict which we 
feel in it between the rigidity of the mold and the poet's freedom 
of thought, — the latter perpetually struggling for mastery, but 
perpetually half baffled and only half triumphant ; and the signifi- 
cant distinction of almost any poet's style is the manner in which 
this conflict is conducted. In the study of this matter there is at 
least as much virtue as in the study of the mechanical verse-form 
itself ; and the further analysis of verse as a form, irrespective of 
its word-and-thought-content, is not what will help us to a true 
metrical theory. Yet Dr. Kroder gives us only a paragraph (p. 
136) about 'Reimbrechung,' and on the rest of the subject noth- 
ing at all. 

A few minor misunderstandings are due to similar shallows in 
the author's theory. On pages 100-120 we have much excellent 
matter about alliteration, but Dr. Kroder' s philosophy of the sub- 
ject is not altogether sound. Thus he tells us (p. 110) that the 
letter I has a ' caressing, lullaby effect, ' and that when joined with 
w in alliterative sound-sequences it fitly expresses soft breezes or 
billowy undulations. But what shall we say, then, of such a line 
as the following : 

The lurid lightnings wake the livid welkin ? 

The fact is that the effect of alliteration in verse depends far more 
on the sense of the passage than on its individual sounds. If the 
sense is harsh the most liquid alliterations will but intensify its 
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harshness, while, on the other hand, students of Browning know 
that if the sense is tender its tenderness may he emphasized by 
heaped-up gutturals and sibilants. Dr. Kroder seems to confuse 
the genesis of verse-effects with the genesis of language, and his 
concluding paragraph, on ' alliteration for the sake of emphasis, ' 
ought in theory to include most of the rest. 

The author (p. 134) rests his defence of identical rime on a 
pronouncement of Swinburne's. This, however, was apropos of a 
little poem written in the Spenserian rime-scheme. That scheme, 
as Dr. Kroder notes, is a difficult one, and Shelley frequently takes 
refuge in identical rime in his Spenserian stanzas ; but is there not 
a higher justification for this than the mere difficulty of the form ? 
In heroic couplets my own ear is not satisfied (in English) by the 
immediate juxtaposition of two identical endings ; but if in Spenser's 
verse I find ' light ' in the second line riming with ' delight ' in 
the seventh, how can I in honesty pretend to be offended ? Still 
more is such a practice defensible in stanzas like Shelley's, where 
the form is treated with so much lyrical freedom that the rime 
becomes almost more decorative than structural. It would have 
been well for Dr. Kroder to take into account discriminations of this 
sort, in making his tabulations. 

There is no evidence in his work that Dr. Kroder is familiar with 
the best recent studies of the theory of rhythm. He does show some 
restlessness under the old custom of dividing lines into feet (which, 
indeed, is much as if one should analyze Raphael's canvases by 
square inches) ; but he has clearly not profited by the researches 
of Professor Goodell and Professor Alden ; he has not stated to 
himself the difference between rhythm and metre ; least of all has 
he paid any attention to the rhythm of prose and the natural 
rhythmical tendency of all oral utterance. So far as I am aware, 
indeed, none of our metrists have developed this last subject ; and 
it is certain that, until this is done, we shall have no satisfactory 
theory of English verse. 

Dr. Kroder' s present work is an excellent and thorough catalogue 
of a limited set of facts about Shelley, but it throws no new light 
upon anything that is particularly worth illuminating. As for his 
next effort, if he will follow out to the best of his ability the most 
enlightened modern leads, and will stubbornly refuse to submit to 
outworn traditions, he certainly has the good sense and fineness of 
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ear to accomplish great things ; but otherwise there is danger that 
his projected work will merely add one more to the accumulation 
(too great already !) of futile guesses at truth. 

Charlton M. Lewis. 

Yale Ukiveesity, 
March, 1904. 



The Earliest Life of Milton. Edited by Edward S. Parsons. 
Reprinted in Colorado College Studies from The English His- 
torical JRevieWj January, 1902. 

In the preface to his monumental Life of Milton Professor Masson 
mentions, with a word or two of characterization, all the important 
biographies of the poet which were known to him down to the year 
1851. Of some seventeen the three earliest were : (1) the one by 
Aubrey, written not later than 1680 ; l (2) the life by Anthony 
Wood, written after Aubrey's, and before 1691 ;' (3) the life by 
Edward Phillips, Milton's nephew, probably third in order of time, 
and published in 1694.* Of these three the last is the most valua- 
ble, though indeed quite barren considering the biographer's per- 
sonal intimacy with his subject. Earlier than the two last mentioned, 
and perhaps earliest of all, is one contained in an anonymous manu- 
script found by Dr. Andrew Clark among the papers of Anthony 
Wood in the Bodleian, and printed by Professor Parsons for the 
first time. It consists of about forty-six hundred words and is 
based chiefly on the writings of Milton, especially the famous auto- 
biographical passages of the Second Defense, and for the rest upon 
hearsay, or perhaps, in very slight degree, upon personal observa- 
tion. ( It constitutes the chief source of Wood's account, who appro- 
priates much of it with slight alteration, even going so far as to 
employ its peculiar wording in preference to that of Milton's prose 
where the two run nearly parallel.* It is clearly one of many 

1 In Aubrey's Brief Lives, edited by Dr. Andrew Clark, 2, 60-72. 

2 Fasti, 1, 480-486, Bliss's edition of the Athenae and Fasti. 
'Godwin, Lives of Edward and John Phillips, 350-383. 

4 Wood's alterations are generally of such a nature as to show his disapproval 
of Milton's opinions and acts. Thus the sentence, 'In which [du Moulin's 
Clamor Begii Sanguinis'] Salmasius was hugely extoll'd, and Mr. Milton as 
falsly defam'd,' becomes in Wood, 'Salmasius was highly extoll'd in it, and 
Milton had his just character given therein.' 



